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| Big News For | 

| Readers of CN S = 

I This Week :— § 

1 CN SPECIAL ENQUIRY I 

| The Holiday Habit | 

III SERIALS | 

I Okolo, Boy of Nigeria | 

| Dead Man’s Warning ! | 

| Pop Spot • Science Survey | 

| Next Week:— | 

§ CN’s SPECIAL ENQUIRY 1 
= looks at the = 

| PATTERN OF POP ’65 | 

1 A picture-packed POP I 
| SPECIAL! Order NOW! | 
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THE 


LABOUR’S HUNDRED 


HfiLIDA Y 1 T AST summer Mr. Harold Wilson suggested that Britain 
"•VmmmUn ■ = needed “a hundred days of dynamic action.” 

The idea came from the “hundred days 99 programme of Mr. 
John Kennedy when he became US President in 1960. 

But in history “the Hundred 


HABIT ... 

Years ago people on holi¬ 
day at the seaside used to 
bathe from horse-drawn 
huts-on-wheels, like those 
seen in the picture above. 
A good idea—until the 
horse got troublesome! 

A Special CN Enquiry into 
The Holiday Habit begins 
on page 7. 


vtlHlHtHIUlHIHUUHIHIHIHlUiHUillllllflillldllllllT; 


Days ” means the period of 
Napoleon’s unsuccessful bid to 
recapture his lost empire in 1815. 
It stretched from March, after 
his escape from the island of 
Elba, to 28th June, when Waterloo 
had been lost and king Louis 
XVIII had re-entered Paris. 

Mr. Wilson’s “hundred days” 
began in October, 1964, when he 
won the General Election with 
a Labour majority of only five 


KNOW YOUR NEWS 


by our Special Correspondent 


seats. It ended on 24th January, 
1965. 

During that period he hustled 
through a series of measures. 
Among other things, he set up a 
Ministry of Economic Affairs and 
three other new Ministries; 
appointed more than 20 extra 


ministers in the Commons, and 
raised MPs’ pay; persuaded 
employers and trade unions to 
seek an incomes policy—to keep 
profits and wages in line with the 
nation's need to export more 
goods more cheaply; and he put 
up proposals to plan our national 
economy after dividing the country 
into different regions. 

Pensions will be increased as 
from 29th March next. Charges 
for medicines on the Health 
Service were abolished. A law 
was passed to control the land¬ 
lord’s eviction of tenants. 

Petrol was taxed another 6d. a 
gallon. Prices of food and many 


DAYS 

products went up. A replanning 
of the aircraft industry threatened 
unemployment. 

An emergency tax on foreign 
imports, except food, angered 
many of our allies, and the 
Government’s opponents said con¬ 
fidence in Britain had been 
shattered. 

For much of its trouble, the 
Government blamed the situation 
it inherited from the Conservative 
Government. 

But the real test of Labour’s' 
“hundred days” is whether the 
country will eventually be better 
off because of them. 

I © Fleetwav Publications ltd., 1965 | 
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PLEASE ENCOURAGE ME! 

Dear Sir,—I collect pictures of animals in black-and-white 
or coloured. 



READERS’ IDEAS 

Dear Sir,—We have recently 
started a Youth Club connected 
with the church, and I was 
wondering if any readers of CN 
had any ideas to boost interest. 

I have many ideas of my own, 
but I’m sure other people may 
have better ones. 

R. Barker, 35 Auldhill Drive, 
Bridgend, by Linlithgow, West 
Lothian. 



BOYS’ BRIGADE 

D£ar Sir,—I was very pleased 
see an article in C N (issue 
ed 16th January) about the 
Boys' Brigade. 

think more should be said 
about the Boys’ Brigade, since it 
organisation to 

Franks (13), 
Evesham, Worcestershire. 

SPANISH GUITAR MAKERS 

Dear Sir—A friend and 1 very to make .the guitar. We were 
much wanted to have a Spanish very lucky, for everything went 
guitar. We went round a few. according to plan, even the bending 
music shops, and dismally gazed and fixing of the sides. Next we 
at the price tickets. We soon made the stem, fingerboard, and 
realised that we could never afford carved the machine head. We 
readers could encourage me in to buy one, so we had to think then fitted everything together, 
this hobby of mine. about making one. and applied a French polish. 

... t „ • r Ui - We bought the wood for about We were so pleased with the 

\ ipul Rai, 31 Ehienauweg, 10 <. and the niac hi nes and strings result that we made another. 
Berne. Switzerland. cost 26s. Wc then commenced Bryan Caih (14), Croydon. 


The Swiss capital of Berne, with 
the Alps in the background 

Swiss Xanoral Tourist Office 

They can be either real 
pictures or cut ones. I shall be 
grateful if any of the C N 


It seems to me... 

SOMETHING DIFFERENT 

^ Y picture this week is of 18-year-oid Janet Hollingshead, 
of south London, whose unusual job is to give the 


to inquiring members of the 


day’s weather forecast 
public. 

Janet is seen working at 
the new home of the 
London Weather Centre in 
High Holborn, London. 

The Centre moved from its 
old address just round the 
corner in Kingsway, when 
new buildings threatened 
to put it “ in the shade.” 

A staff of 50 provides a 
24-hour service not only to 
the general public but to 
electricity and gas boards 
so that they can plan for 
likely power demands. 

Transport concerns, build¬ 
ing firms and a company 
drilling for oil in the North 
Sea all use the Centre’s 
weather forecasts, while information on atmospheric 
pollution is also passed on to Research Groups. 

Calls from the public reach a twice-yearly peak, in 
summer and winter. (A wet Sunday in summer can 
bring as many as 2,000 inquiries !) Fog and snow also 
give rise to many phone calls.. Last 
inquiries were received. 

I would be very interested to hear from any CN 
readers who have brothers or sisters who do unusual 
jobs—or who are hoping to take up something 
‘‘different ” themselves. 

Write and tell me about it, 
and if possible I’ll publish 
your letter. 





Janet Hollingshead—girl with 
an unusual job 


year, 235,676 


The Editor 




“ We shall have to shorten the 
trousers a little, of course." 


** You have a very rare tropical disease, 
Mr. Lundy—so weVe called in a 
specialist.” 


44 I started to learn knitting once 
but I couldn't figure out how to 
thread the needle." 




‘Of course f can talk. Now 
fet's see you fly." 
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“ What's so unusual about knots 
in a piece of wood, Wilkins 2 99 


-fc 

•a 


1 We had a terrific gale last night." 
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IN BRITAIN NOW 



EXHIBITIONS 
FOR LONDON 
SCHOOLS 

Parties of- schoolchildren are 
able to visit an exhibition of 
puppets (open until 3rd April) 
which the London County Council 
has arranged at Whitechapel Art 
Gallery. 

On show are traditional puppets 
from India, Java, and Burma; 
19th-century English puppets; 
modern puppets; and a total stage 
fit-up. Children can watch 
demonstrations and performances 
by a Punch man, and can learn 
how to manipulate puppets and 
how to make them from scrap 
material. 

There is another exhibition open 
to school parties at the LCC’s 
Toynbee Theatre. Called The Rise 
and Fall of Pantomime , it traces 
the fascinating story of English 
pantomime and includes recorded 
excerpts from the old pantomimes 
together with interviews featuring 
present-day stars. This exhibition 
is open until 15th April. 

CATERPILLAR 

CLEARWAY 

Oxford City Council is to use 
an army of, caterpillars to help 
clear the ragwort weed from 350 
acres of meadow land. 


MIGHTY MODEL COLLECTION 


40 YEARS AGO 

(From CN issue dated 
21st February , 1925) 

An eagle cannot be an 
easy thing to fight, and few 
people have occasion to try. 
A youth was driving a cart in 
the wilds of Aberdeenshire 
with a puppy sitting beside 
him, when an eagle swooped 
down and seized the puppy 
in its talons. 

The youth struck the eagle 
with his stick, and the bird 
attacked him. They had a 
long struggle, but ultimately 
the eagle was beaten to the 
ground. It measured 4 feet 
3 inches from tip to tip of 
its wings. 



BOY WITH AN 

ANCIENT 

URN 

A cremation urn more than 
3,000 years old was found by Mr. 
Mervyn Birks during cable-laying 
excavations in West Hartlepool. 
His eight-year-old brother, John, 
took it to his school, Rossmere 
Junior, and showed it to the Head, 
Mr. Robert Wood, who is chair¬ 
man of the Hartlepools Archae¬ 
ological Society. , ^ 

From the British Museum, Mr. 
Wood learned that the urn dated 
from between 1550-1400 bc, and is 
only the second of its kind to have 
been found in Britain. 


SUNDAY MIRROR 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHILDREN’S ART 1965 

Children’s pictures, sculpture, and craft-work 

Entries are invited for the eighteenth annual exhibition 
to be held in London in September. 

All children aged 17 years and under may enter. 

For full details of entry and awards send 
stamped , addressed envelope to : 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHILDREN’S ART, (LEAFLET A), 

Sunday Mirror, Holborn Circus, London, E.C.l. 

Closing date for entries ; 5th MARCH, 1965 

Advisory Committee: 

Sir Herbert Read. Mr. Alan Davie, Mr. Jack Firth, Mr. Tom Hudson, 
Mr. Victor Pasmore, Mr. Frank Tuckett. 


Model cars, from places as 
far apart as Spain and 
Australia, are the hobby of 
Mr. Gordon Holding of Maida 
Vale, London. Mr. Holding 
estimates that his collection, 
comprising more than 850 
private, commercial, and 
military vehicles, is worth 
about £1,000. 

NO SQUIRRELS 
IN THE 
QUEEN’S 
GARDEN 

Many “uninvited guests” have 
been noted in the grounds of 
Buckingham Palace during the past 
five years. A team of naturalists— 
members of the South London 
Entomological and Natural History 
Society—have listed everything that 
flies, crawls, grows, or creeps 
within the 40-acre royal garden. 

The 26-man team discovered 19 
breeding species of birds, including 
mallard, wood-pigeon, pied wag¬ 
tail, and spotted fly-catcher. 

Surprisingly, there were no 
squirrels. But, there are rats— 
Hanoverian rats—and a species of 
house mouse. 

They also discovered 87 different 
beetles; 57 kinds of spiders, 13 
caddis flies, and over 100 other 
flies and plant bugs, including 
three mosquitoes and an African 
moth; and a large water flea 
thought to have been brought in 
by the imported flamingos in the 
grounds 


WASH DAY 

THREATENS 

FISHING 

Britain’s inshore fishing industry 
is in danger of being killed—like 
the fish—from the daily draining 
into the sea of farm pesticides and 
detergents from the kitchen sink. 

Already the pesticide is affecting 
plankton, the miniature plants and 
creatures which provide food for 
many fish. 

The Southern Sea Fisheries 
Committee maintain that, unless 
Government action is quickly 
taken, inshore waters will soon be 
either bereft of fish life or will 
contain contaminated fish. 

SOCIETY FOR 

YOUNG 

SCIENTISTS 

Readers may be interested to 
learn that the Selborne Society, a 
nature study organisation founded 
in 1885, has a Junior Section. Its 
chief aim is N to encourage the 
study of natural history, especially 
among young people. Annual 
subscription is 10s. 

Further details can be obtained 
from: Philip M. Solly, 110 Cleve¬ 
land Road, West Ealing, London, 
W.13. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL 
RECORD 

Three brothers of Newton-le- 
Willows, Lancashire, have a proud 
record in attending Sunday-school 
class. Brian, the eldest at 15, 
Geoffrey (ten) and seven-year-old 
John have not missed a class for 
eight, seven, and four years 
respectively. 

PHOTO TIME 



This photograph, called Study 
in Egg Containers , was com¬ 
posed by 17-year-old Timothy 
Kevin Healy of Dublin. He 
is one of many regional 
winners (aged 13-18) who will 
be meeting at London’s Savoy 
Hotel this Thursday for 
the final of the Junior 
Photographers of the Year 
Competition. 


3 

1 From a CN Reader § 


1 BRITONS ARE 1 

( BIO-HEADS! | 

I jgRJTAIN’S men are | 
= wearing bigger hats, s 
1 Not so long ago the E 
§e average Briton’s hat was §| 
E size six-and-seven-eighths. = 
E It is seven-and-one-eighth = 
1 today. i 

= A spokesman for a London = 
= firm of gentlemen’s outfitters E 
EE said recently, “It’s unusual == 
| for us to sell hats under size = 
H seven these days. Men are E 
E getting more fashion-minded = 
= about hats, too.” = 

E One man who was fashion- = 
§5 minded about hats nearly = 
E started a riot. j| 

= In 1796 men booed, women = 
= fainted and a boy broke his s 
H arm in the commotion when = 
E John Hetherington firsts 
E appeared on the streets of = 
== London wearing his new E 
E i n v e n t i o n—the top hat. = 
= Hetherington was arrested E 
= and bound over in the sum = 
| of £500. | 

| Crash Helmet | 

= Because squire William B 
i| Coke, a Norfolk huntsman, || 
= got tired of losing his tall = 
= hat when his horse jumped = 
= fences, or when it was H 
H knocked off by overhanging E 
E tree branches, he began think- H 
= ing of new headgear; some- §| 
= thing that would act as a E 
EE crash helmet as well as stay s 
E on. The result was the bowler = 
= bat. E 

=§ Today in Britain the bowler = 
|j symbolises the City, and is j= 
=j the businessman’s wear. In E 
= 1885 bowlers were worn | 
= by most men, according to E 
== one writer, “except judges, = 
j§ solicitors, and other respec- E 
= table persons.” E 

E It was King Edward VII, = 
= while he was Prince of Wales, §i 
= who gave bowlers “respect.” =E 
= When he started to wear | 
E them, City and professional B 
E men wore them instead of §j 
= silk hats. = 

E Most famous bowler today? E 
= Acker Bilk’s, of course. = 

| Famous Hats I 

E Another famous hat is the M 
= one worn by Mr. Jomo = 
= Kenyatta. Similar hats are E 
= worn by the elders of the Luo j| 
= and Kikuyu tribes as part of = 
E their traditional costume. E 
= The hat, cloth-based and = 
E covered with coloured beads, E 
= is rarely worn nowadays = 
H except for tribal dancing. E 
H Probably the most ^ 
S expensive hat in the world is i| 
= a man’s. Some time ago in = 
E Barcelona, Picasso made a = 
= pencil sketch of a bull on E 
E a hat belonging to picador = 
1| Jose Samper. Samper was E 
= immediately offered £300 for =s 
|j the hat, which before that E 
H had been worth about 30 = 
H shillings. He refused it. = 
H AUSTIN JONES B 
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ATOMIC CLOCKS 

Atomic clocks in New Zealand 
and the United States have just 
made timely appearances. The 
New Zealand clock, which will 
vary by only a second in 3,000 
years, is the result of two years’ 
work by Mr. V. B. Gerard, of 
the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

“All clocks make use of some 
sort of vibrations,” said Mr. 
Gerard, who worked on atomic 
clocks in England before going to 
New Zealand. “This clock is no 
different. But whereas other clocks 
might use a pendulum or the like, 
this one uses a certain property of 
the atom rubidium 87, which can 
be made to vibrate at a very high 
frequency—six thousand times a 
second.” 

The clock will be used for con¬ 
trolling the standard frequency 
station for the use of radio and 
aircraft navigation. The New' 
Zealand Post Office will also use 
the clock as an aid in radio com¬ 
munication. 

The atomic clock developed by 
the United States Army can mark 
one-1,000 millionth of a second, 
and will vary by not more than 
one second in 300 years. 


SHOCKS FOR 
NEW ZEALAND 

Ten earthquakes with the 
equivalent effect of those of the 
great disaster at Skopje, Yugo¬ 
slavia, can be expected in 
Wellington, capital of New 
Zealand, in the next 120 years. 

This shock forecast was made 
by Mr. I. D. Dick, assistant 
director-general of the New 
Zealand Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. At a 
conference of earthquake engineer¬ 
ing, he said that, on average. New 
Zealand can expect a severe shock 
every seven years. 


This huge object taking shape 
in Rome is a replica of Noah's 
Ark. It is to be used in a 
sequence of The Bible, now 
being filmed in the capital. 

BOOM IN THE 
DESERT 

A new village has been set up 
in the heart of the desert in the 
American State of New Mexico. 
But it will never be inhabited, for 
it has been built to test the amount 
of damage caused by supersonic 
jets flying over it. 

There are houses, shops, and 
cvCn a greenhouse, although there 
arc no plants in it. Instead of 
people, the houses and shops 
contain delicate instruments. 
Every few hours a supersonic jet 
ffies over the village, and as it 
docs so it causes a loud boom. 
Windows rattle and the earth 
seems to shake; the instruments 
in the buildings record the efFects 
of vibrations. 

Supersonic jets fly at twice the 
speed of sound, and it is hoped 
that by learning whether windows 
break, plaster falls, dishes tumble 
from shelves, and the greenhouse 
glass shatters, it will be possible 
to devise some means of reducing 
the boom and its effect. 


1 TURNING THE i 
! WHEELS I 


MOUNTAIN-TOP 

STATION 

The Australian National 
University is to erect a field 
research station on Mount Wilhelm 
(15,000 feet), highest mountain in 
the Territory of Papua-New 
Guinea. 

The university’s Research 
School of Pacific Studies will use 
the building and its equipment to 
study plants, animals, and environ¬ 
ment under conditions experienced 
in high mountains in tropical 
climates. 

The station, which will be above 
the forest .limit of about 11,500 
feet, will be unique both in its 
position at such a high altitude 
so close to the Equator, and in 
its being in an area where the 
vegetation is* relatively free from 
human interference. 


STOP, PLEASE! 



Hard at work in the busy 
streets of Switzerland’s 
cities, attractive police¬ 
women, like the one pictured 
here, are having great success 
in keeping the traffic moving. 
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My first is in path, but not in lane 
My second’s in oak, but not in plane 
My third is in grass, but not in hay 
My fourth is in nuts, but not in may 
My fifth is in blue, but not in sky 
My sixth is in hill, but not in high 
My seventh’s in lamb, but not in sheep 
My eighth is in tired, but not in sleep 
My ninth is in distance, but not in mile 
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BRIEFLY . . 



Malaysia has zvon the inter¬ 
national Koran-reading contest for 
the fifth successive year. Other 
countries which took part included 
India , Pakistan , Ceylon 3 Thailand 3 
Cambodia , and Brunei . 

Millions on the roads 

Japan is to spend 
£4,100,000,000 on roads during 
the next five years. 


Scot t Hallam, of Riber 
Castle in Matlock, Derbyshire, 
celebrated his first birthday 
with some special guests—a 
golden eagle, a buzzard, a 
goose, an owl, a stork, two 
goats, and a Manx cat. Scott’s 
father is curator on an animal 
and fauna reserve at the 
castle. 


Prince Philip, is due to open the 
Royal Australian Alint at Can¬ 
berra on Monday. It will produce 
the country's decimal currency , 
which is to be introduced next _ 
year. 

Conquerors 

Three British Servicemen have 
become the first to climb the 
9,625-foot Mount Paget in South 
Georgia. 


Chester Zoo has received 40 
Birds of Paradise from the 
Taronga Park Zoo in Sydney, 
Australia, in exchange for a 
herd of Grevy’s zebras. 


Gaberones has become the chief 
town of Bechuanaland , which had 
previously been administered 
through Mafeking , in South Africa. 

Mite Cold 

A spider-like mite has been 
found living 309 miles from the 
South Pole—100 miles closer 
than any other known living 
creature. 


. A wolf which had been 
raised by a sheepdog fought 
off two wolves which attacked 
a flock of sheep in a mountain 
region of Kirghizia, in the 
USSR. 


My tenth is in gate, but not in stile 


My whole you ’d enjoy if you only knew how 
So send in the coupon for details right now ! 

ONmaisoH • muwj/ 


£3 era 

1 

i 

1 

I 


To Youth Hostels Association, 

Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 

Please send me free brochure giving details of Y.II.A. and 
enrolment form. 


NAME . 

ADDRESS 
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l A spinning machine 5 

• designed about 465 years ago \ 

• by Leonardo da Vinci, the \ 

• Italian painter, sculptor, and 5 

• inventor, has been made by • 

• experts in West Germany. : 

• They first studied drawings, : 

• and then had to decipher a j 

• code which Leonardo had : 

l created to prevent others 1 
\ copying his machine. j 

: When the machine was : 

l assembled, if would not work. : 
\ Then the experts changed : 
; round two of the wheels, and : 
l it began spinning merrily. : 


ItKIVIVCII; 
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TALL 

What is said to be the tallest 
tree in the world has been found 
in the Humboldt County area of 
California, in the United States. 
A redwood, it is nearly 368 feet 
tall. 44 feet in circumference, and 
is estimated to be 1.000 years old. 


Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS : 1 Clinging 
shellfish. 5 Highest 
point. 7 Trader. 9 Fit 
for cultivation. 10 
Herald. 11 Planet. 
13 Vegetable. 14 
Usual. 17 Educates. 

20 Yes. 21 To influ¬ 
ence. 22 Peculiar. 

24 Inhabitant of tlie 
Far North. 25 Tool 
used with a mortar. 
27 Male deer. 28 
Memorial structure. 
DOWN: 1 Nomadic 
Arab. 2 Nothing. 

3 Freshwater fish. 4 To 
withdraw from. 5 
Southern State of the 
USA. 6 Equalises. 
8 Hate. 12 Vase. 
13 Stage. 15 Not on. 
16 Assembly. 18 In¬ 
active, 19 Snake. 
1 21 Aids. 23 Whirl. 
! 26 Total. 
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TRUE-LIFE 



SERIAL 


Okolo came from a village in the 
forest. He did not know anything 
about towns. And soon after he 
moved to the town of Onitsha, he 
fell ill with malaria. It was not 
until seven months later that he 
was well enough again for his 
cousin Nzekwa and his friend 
Achebe to show him around . . . 

3. The Ruined Village 

1IJASCINATED, Okolo watched 
* the ferry from Asaba slowly 
moving towards them across the 
River Niger. Then, trying not to 
appear too surprised, he said: 
“There are lorries and cars on 
the ferry!” He felt glad that his 
friends had no idea that he thought 
it the strangest thing he had ever 
seen—cars on a boat, floating 
down a river! 

For months Okolo kept seeing 
and learning of even stranger 
things* houses which had a special 
room where you could turn a tap 
handle to make the water run; 
screens oh which you could see 
people moving and hear them 
talking. When a man fell off 
his horse, in the first film Okolo 
had ever seen, he worried because 
no-one from the audience went to 
help. He was sure the man and 
the horse were real. 

There was no end to the 
wonders: telephones, cameras, 
aeroplanes, electricity, motorboats, 
record players—all were new to 
Okolo. 

Finally came the day he had 
been longing for, when he went 
to the boys’ school across the 
street from his Uncie Chinua’s 
house. One year later he kept the 
promise he had made earlier to 
his uncle, and became top of his 
class. 

When Okolo was eleven, Idigo, 
his baby brother was born, and 
his father went away to work in 
Kano. It was almost a year 
before Okolo saw his father again. 

Just before he returned to 
Onitsha, Okolo’s father sent him 
a postcard which he had written 
himself : 

“My dear Son, I have learned 
to write,” he said, “The picture 
is of camels near Kano. They 
come with the Taureg people 
from the Sahara desert, carrying 


OKOLO 




salt to the big market here. I 
will see you soon. Your father 
who loves you.” 

Then, at the start of the 
January school term, Chinua 
refused to go on paying Okolo’s 
school fees. Fortunately his 
mother had just enough left to do 
so, but after she had paid them, 
there was no money left. This 
made Okolo anxious about next 
year's schooling. 

Over and over again Okolo told 
himself : “At the end of this year 
I’ll finish at primary school, which 
costs £20, But to go to Secondary 
School, I'll need £100!” He told 
himself that any man who showed 
off his gold watch as often as 
Chinua did, telling everyone how 
much it cost, must be rich, and he 
hoped desperately that his uncle 
might reconsider his decision. 

O KOLO’S mother, A z u k a , 
reminded Chinua of his 
promise to pay for Okolo’s 
education. 

“You have not kept it,” she 
told him. “You obliged me to 
pay for his school this term. Are 
you going to repay me?” 

“No. I need all I have for 
business,” replied Chinua. “Okolo 
has learned enough already. He 
can read. He can write. He 
speaks English.” He laughed 


scornfully. “1 can do none of 
these, and I am a successful man.” 

“When you promised Okolo an 
education,” continued Azuka, “you 
did a good thing. You weren’t 
only helping him, but yourself. 
Even now, when you question 
him about his homework, secretly 
you are trying to learn from him— 
too proud to say openly * Okolo, 
teach me to read.’” 

Okolo almost laughed aloud as 
he remembered the time he had 
caught his uncle copying the 
alphabet with a red crayon on 
a sheet of paper. When he saw 
him, Chinua had quickly covered 
the paper up and angrily told 
Okolo to go out and play. 

“Okolo can teach you*” said 
his mother. “He is grateful for 
your help. He can even tell you 
how to trade more wisely, if you 
will let him.” 

“ Teach me—his uncle? ” 
Chinua looked amazed. “Tell 
me how to trade? Impossible!” 

“Will you send Okolo to 
Secondary school?” asked Azuka. 

Okolo waited desperately for 
his uncle’s answer. 

“No!” Chinua said at last. 
“Tradition demands I feed and 
house my brother’s family, but it 
says nothing of school!” 

“Keep your promise, send 
Okolo to school,” Azuka implored. 





“Become worthy of the title, then 
you can be a leader and wear the 
feather proudly, not before. There 
are men in Onitsha, lawyers, 
scientists, doctors, who have no 
title, men who are greatly admired, 
rich men. They could buy a title, 
but instead, they use their money 
to educate their children.” 

“No,” Chinua said, “you can 
do it yourself,” and he walked 
out of the room. 

“I will, I will,” Azuka kept 
repeating to herself after he had 
gone. “I must.” But then she 
began to wonder: how? She 
thought of how little she earned 
every day selling okra in the 
market. She knew her husband 
Onuora could not help because 
he earned only enough to eat. 

Then she remembered the 
women who trade in cloth. Many 
of them made a large profit, more 
than some of the men. Maybe 
l can also , she thought. 

Okolo waited until he > was 
certain his uncle had gone to bed, 
before coming out to find Azuka. 
She was sitting with her eyes 
closed, and he thought for a 
moment that she was asleep. 

When Azuka heard him, she 
looked at her son. She did not 
know how to repeat Chinua’s 
words to him without hurting 
him. But Okolo told her he had 
heard everything. 

“I have made up my mind,” he 
said. “There isn’t any other way. 



These camels were on the postcard Okolo’s father sent him just after he had learned to write 


Okolo had to cross a branch of the River 
Niger to reach Mmiata Anam 

I'll try to earn enough myself to 
pay for school.” 

“And I will help you all I can,” 

Azuka reassured him. “But we 
must not tell your father about 
this yet. He would worry too 
much. He is going to train in a 
hospital in Kano. If everything 
goes well, he’ll get a good job 
when he comes back to us.” 

Okolo was surprised to hear 
this news about Onuora, and 
Azuka told him it was a secret. 

“Your father has realised that 
none of us can rely on his brother 
any more. Chinua Edeogu only 
pretends to be generous, Okolo. 

He wants people to think he is 
a good man, but he is really very 
selfish. He only made his promise 
to you so that people would say 
he was rich and kind.” 

It was very late when they 
stopped talking that night. Okolo 
wanted to think , about his plans 
for tomorrow: whom he would 
first ask to give him work, what 
he would say he could do, and 
how much he thought he should 
be paid for it 


But, before he could think of 
these things, he fell asleep. 

O KOLO did not learn of his 
mother’s plan to sell cloth 
until after she failed. One morn¬ 
ing late in May, he found her 
sitting alone, crying. 

At first all she could say was, 
“I’ve lost everything.” Then she 
explained that no-one would give 
her credit as she was too poor, 
and so she was only able to buy 
the poorest quality of cloth. When 
she tried to sell it, no-one even 
stopped at her stall in the market, 
but just walked past, and bought 
from the rich women who 
displayed large bolts of fine cloth 
on either side of her. 

“I’ve tried for months now,” 
she said. “There’s no more hope.” 

“ Didn’t you make a little selling 
okra?” Okolo asked. 

“No. The supply stopped a 
few weeks ago. Every morning 
I wait for hours at the riverside, 
hoping the canoe will bring the 
okra from Mmiata Anam, and 
every day there’s nothing.” 

“ What happened? ” Okolo 
asked. 

“I don’t know, the canoe just 
doesn’t come any more.” 

Okolo decided to go to Mmiata 
Anam and discover why the okra 
was not being delivered. During 
the week he told no-one of his 
plan, and on the following Sunday 
he left with a shilling in his pocket, 
money he had earned 
tending pineapples 
and picking oranges. 

To reach Mmiata* 
Anam, he took a 
canoe across a branch 
of the Niger. This 
was the first time he 
had ever been on the 
water, and he was 
afraid to start with, 
but then he began to 
enjoy the trip. 

When the canoe 
reached the other 
side, Okolo jumped 
out and began to 
walk. Being in the 
forest again made him 
happy. He stopped 
and listened to the 
birds, so high in the 
trees above that he 
could hardly see them. 

For a while, he 
forgot about Onitsha. 
He almost wished he'd 
never left his village 
near Nsukka, but : 
then he thought of 
becoming a teacher, 
and he began to walk 
again. 

After two hours, Okolo reached 
Mmiata Anam. As he came out 
of the dense forest into the village 
clearing, he looked ahead, hoping 
to see someone; instead he saw 
a village in ruins. 

He stopped in alarm. Mmiata 
Anam was small, only a dozen 
houses, but they all seemed to 
have been crushed. The palm 
roofs were torn apart, the earth 
walls broken down. 


WE was afraid to go on. Slowly 
he circled the village, stay¬ 
ing close to the forest edge. The 
vegetable gardens were ripped up. 
The crops in the fields were 
trampled. The banana and 
plantain trees were stripped of 
their fruit. 


Okolo called 
body here?” 


loudly, “Is any- 


To be continued 

^ Peter Buckley, 1964 
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SCIENCE HELPS OUR BODIES 

TV! ANY of us have little imperfections in our bodies which direction in which the blind person 
we hardly notice. Most of us can compensate for or wants to wait If the way js quite 
ignore these blemishes or shortcomings. But for an unfortunate 


number of us the defects are 
without the aid of science. 

Eyes are obviously .important. 
Ears equally so. Hearts must be 
tough, robust organs capable of 
never-faltering service for 70-odd 
years—which means about 2,000 
million-odd beats! And lungs 
must be strong enough to pump 
about 37 tons of air every year. 
What wonderful machines our 
bodies are! 

How is science helping those 
who are unfortunate enough to 
have been born with Iess-than- 
average bodies? Or when some- 
accident robs them of special 
organs? 

Take sight, for instance. , 

Helping the Blind 

Of course, nothing can be a 
substitute for actually seeing 
things. Those gifted with excep¬ 
tionally good vision can just make 
out the moons of Jupiter, and see 
every colour in the spectrum. But 
most of us see something less than 
this, and many of us get along 
quite well with the help of glasses. 

Colour-blindness cannot be cor¬ 
rected so easily. 

For the totally blind, fingers 
become especially sensitive to 
shape and touch. They pass 
information to the brain rather as 
a rudimentary eye would do. But 
they can never j* see ’’—although 
experiments areoinder way to find 

ICE-COLD IN 


too serious to be overcome 


by CN correspondent 
Derrick Royston Booth 



Most of us need to have our eyes tested 
at some time or other 


out how some gifted people can 
appreciate colours by means of 
their fingers. 

Science has given the blind a 
new device. It is a kind of pocket 
radar, something like a torch, and 
is attached'to an earpiece. 

The “torch” is pointed to the 


THE DESERT 



clear, a little pinging note is 
heard. But if there is an obstruc¬ 
tion immediately ahead, the ping 
turns to a warning note. The set, 
which uses a transistor, can be 
pointed to the ground to find, the 
edge of the curb, or to locate 
passing traffic. 

The transistor has 
helped in many other 
ways. It has made 
possible Pacemakers, 
which are stitched 
into a “lazy” heart. 
These “ nudge ” the 
heart regularly to 
keep it going; 

Plastics, too. have 
helped surgery. De¬ 
fective valves in the 
heart are nearly 
always impossible to 
operate on and, in the 
past, have meant that 
the patient must live 
a very quiet life in 
order to survive. But 
science has brought 
along plastic valves to 
replace the defective 
human variety and 
they are simply 
“stapled ’’ into place by a wonder¬ 
ful gadget, recently invented. 
There are plastic bone joints, too. 

The use of ■ the heart-lung 
machine and the artificial kidney 
has become widespread in the last 
few years, and deep-freezing the 
body to reduce the risk of shock 
during a complicated operation is 
also quite a common procedure 
nowadays. 


Finding Out How 
Brain Works 


the 


This 40-foot sphere, situated at Jackass Flats in the blistering heat 
of the Nevada Desert, USA, contains 250,000 gallons of liquid 
hydrogen at a temperature of minus 423 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Two feet of special insulation shields the hydrogen, which is to be 
used for a NERVA (Nuclear Space Vehicle) programme. 


The brain is being studied with 
electronic instruments to find out 
exactly how it controls our actions, 
thoughts and intentions. Brain 
specialists think the studies they 
are now making are every bit as 
exciting as getting to the Moon. 

However, the Moon race has its 
uses. Artificial skeletons have 
been devised to make men in 
Space ten times as strong. These 
are “ outside skeletons ” which 
work by the use of servo-operated 
hydraulic rams, taking the place 
of muscles, and can be bolted 
around a man. For those who are 
paralysed, the day may come when 
they will have these so-called exo- 
skeletal arms or legs or backs to 
help them live a full life—thanks 
to men trying to get to the Moon! 

Born Perfect One Day 
Perhaps 

For the bio-chemists who have 
delved deep into the very atoms 
which make us, there is a special 
challenge. Genetics—the study of 
heredity—is a subject almost as 
vast as Space. 

One day we may be able to 
arrange that all humans are born 
without defects and imperfections. 
Nor is this so fantastic as it may 
sound. 
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JMTR. W. BONNEY, who used to teach at Eardley Junior 
School at Streatham, London, has sent me some very 
interesting information about the school's chess club. 



Some of the young players at Eardley Junior School 

Streatham News 


The club started in 1958 when 
Mr. Bonney allowed his class to 
have one free activity hour. 

Now membership is drawn from 
the whole school, and the learners’ 
group is allowed an hour for 
tuition on the time-table each 
week. 

The school team has won the 
London Primary - Schools’ 
Championship five tinles in 
succession, and seems to be 
heading for another victory this 
year! The “star player” they 
have produced is Terry Baldwin, 
who represented Surrey at the age 
of nine. He went on to win the 
British Under-14 title in 1963. 

CN Chess Club sends best 
wishes and congratulations to 
Eardley. May they have many 
more successes.' 
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I N this week’s problem, White 
plays and mates Black in two 
mpves. 

Answer on page 15 T. MARSDEN 


The SEVENTH _ 

CHILDREN'S LITERARY COMPETITION 

organised by the Daily Mirror 

Entries from now until 5th March, 1965 

For full details of entry and awards send stamped, 
addressed envelope to: 

Children's Literary Competition, 

Leaflet F, 

Daily Mirror, Holborn Circus, 

London, E.C.l. 

Advisory Panel ; Sir Herbert Read 

Michael Baldwin Leonard Clark Marjorie L. Hourd 

Ted Hughes Laurie Lee Kathleen Raine 

“ , . . this enterprise is undertaken in the belief that children are capable oi 
expressing themselves effectively in literary form, and that to learn to express 
themselves in this manner is one of the primary concerns of education 

Herbert Read. 


A jersey for Dad ? 

A jacket for Mum P 
A teenage sweater? 

For the finest range of easy 
knitting designs be sure to ask for 

BESTWAY KNITTING PATTERNS 

6d. each from woolshops and stores 
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SEE WHY No. 7 


THE HOLIDAY HABIT 



LJOLIDAYS are good 
*■ for us because 
they provide us with 
new interests, new out¬ 
lets for our energies, a 
break from work, and, 
for some, a chance to 
rest. Everyone knows 
the old saying about all 
work and no play . . . 

For centuries in Britain a 
holiday was simply a Holy 
Day, usually dedicated to 
one of the saints, on which 
no work was done. If the 
weather was fine, everyone 
trooped out of town (usually 
in those days only a few 
minutes’ walk) to the fields 
for archery, wrestling or 
dancing. Villagers met on 
the village green. 

In Britain the early travel¬ 
lers were usually lawyers 
and judges on their circuits, 
young men going to uni¬ 
versity or to seek their 
fortune in a city, officials 
of the King, or strolling 
players. Most ordinary 
people lived all their lives 
without going more than a 
mile or two from home. 

Health Resorts 

4 In the 17th century the 
fashion for visiting the 
health resorts called spas 
began. These spas were 
towns noted for the healing 
properties of local spring 
water. 

At first it was only sick 
people who went “ to take 
the waters,” at Bath, say, 
or Buxton, but then the 
idea spread that everyone 
could benefit from their 
healing powers. Then a lot 
of people went because the 
spas had become fashion¬ 
able holiday resorts. 

The popularity of the 
spas reached its height in 
the 18th century, when the 
famous author Horace Wal¬ 
pole wrote, u One would 
think that the English were 

Continued on next page 


Why are holidays good for us? Why is it so nice, and so sensible to spend 
some of our time swimming instead of swotting? 



The crowded beach at Brighton, Sussex, popular since the Prince Regent (afterwards George IV) SDent his holidays there 
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Overseas visitors to London in summer—and they’ve brought a 
mandoline, for music while they rest 



There are hours of fun and games to be had on board when you take a 
summer cruise—deck-tennis, for instance, is a very popular pastime 



A horsy holiday not only gives you the thrill of riding, but teaches you how to look Ski part 
after your mounts. This kind of holiday is rapidly increasing in popularity nowadays wi 


a nation of ducks ; they are forever 
waddling to the waters. 9 ’ 

In 1834 the many odd Holy Days were 
exchanged by law for four occasions each 
year called Bank Holidays, because the 
banks shut then. 

Until the middle of the last century it 
was only the wealthy who were able to 
go away for holidays and it was not until 
the railways had been established that what we know as holiday travel 
became possible. 

For some time doctors had been announcing that sea water was good 
for the health. So seaside places easily reached from London, like 
Margate and Brighton, became popular. Bathing Machines—little huts 
on big wheels.pulled a yard or so into the sea by a horse—were provided 
on the beaches to undress in and save a painful walk over the shingle. 

It was Thomas Cook who saw the great possibilities that the railways 
offered for cheap travel and who developed the railway excursion. 


Starting life as a gardener’s boy earning sixpence a week and becoming 
a Baptist preacher before engaging in the excursion business, Cook was 
typical of the pioneer and crusader of Victorian times. His first 
excursion was arranged in order to provide transport for members of 
the Temperance Association, of which he was a member. 

The success of his first excursion encouraged him to organise others, 
and in a few years he was running trips to Snowdonia, Scotland and to 
London, where he took 165,000 people at the time of the 1851 Exhibition. 

This Exhibition marked a turning point in the lives of British people, 
opening their eyes to the power and wealth of their nation and enlarging 
their horizon. Over six million people visited the Exhibition and among 
them were working people whose lives had, until then, been limited by 
the boundaries of the town in which they lived. V 

Holidays for all were inconceivable on the grounds of expense. Only 
the social workers and some enlightened journalists, such as Charles 
Dickens, realised that working people could not continue to live in 
unrelieved wretchedness and squalor without it affecting the morale of 
the nation as a whole. 
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se surface, down among the fish. In only a few years skin- 
and spear-fishing have become very popular sports indeed 



There are hundreds of thousands of keen fishermen in 
Britain. For them holiday-time means fishing-time 



f climbs a snowy Alpine slope at Davos, Everyone seems to have a good time at a holiday camp—like this group 

nter sports resort in Switzerland round the swimming pool enjoying a little “ cool ” rhythm-and-blues 

v 



The conquest of a difficult.rock-climb, when you 
know how to do it—what a holiday that can be ! 


Then there began a movement towards better conditions of work and 
pay. This eventually resulted in more people being able to take holidays 
at their own expense ; and later still there came the idea of holidays 
with pay—i.e., that people should get fixed holidays from their jobs and 
be paid their ordinary wages for the time they were away. 

It took almost another century before holidays with pay actually 
arrived, but in the meantime more and more of the middle classes were 
not only going on holiday, but were beginning to travel. 

Having popularised cheap holiday travel in Britain, Thomas Cook 
began to develop travel abroad, making similar arrangements with 
railway companies and steamship lines abroad to those he had negotiated 
at home. First there were tours to Paris, then Switzerland, then to 
Italy. In 1867 he organised a tour to America and in 1872 a trip round 
the world. 

The demand for foreign travel grew and attracted others into the 
business; the holiday habit was growing, and the reasons for taking a 
holiday were undergoing yet another change. At the end of the century 
It was historical curiosity that drove people to Italy and desire to see 


really big mountains that took them to Switzerland. The literature of 
the period reflects the general home-sickness for the past that obsessed 
the literate classes. Roman ruins, the treasures of the Renaissance, 
Gothic churches, were on everyone’s sightseeing list, as were the mighty 
chasms, the towering mountains, and gloomy woods. 

By the beginning of the present century the idea of holidays with 
pay for all working people had begun to be accepted by politicians, but 
it was not till 1925 that a Bill for compulsory holidays with pay was 
introduced for the first time in the House of Commons; yet it was 
not until after the 1939-45 war that holidays with pay became universal. 

The effect of this was suddenly to produce millions of customers for 
holiday resorts, transport companies and travel agents, who now began 
to compete for their custom. Resorts set about developing holiday 
amenities, while travel agents offered more and more and a greater 
variety of tours at cheaper and cheaper prices. 

At first it was France and Switzerland which attracted most people* 
But in recent years the most popular countries have been Spain and 
Italy. Continued on next page 
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THE 

HOLIDAY 
HABIT 

Continued 
•from 
previous 
page 

Altogether over million 
people take their holidays 
abroad out of the 30 million 
who enjoy an annual holiday 
with pay. 

With this vast demand for 
holidays has come many 
different holiday trends. 
The traditional resorts con¬ 
tinue to attract crowds but 
they now have to meet com- 
petitionfrom holiday camps, 
coach tours, and cruises as 
well as a host of other 
holiday attractions such as 
pony-trekking or canal 
cruising. - 

Farther Afield 

The boundaries of holiday 
travel have become ex¬ 
tended. By air the coast of 
North Africa or Southern 
Spain is less than four hours 
away and the use of char¬ 
tered aircraft has made it 
possible for travel agents 
to offer holidays far afield 
for little more than the 
cost of a normal air fare. 

A glance at the hundreds 
of colourful brochures dis¬ 
tributed by travel agents at 
the beginning of the year 
gives a good idea of the 
scope of holidays which are 
today available to everyone. 
You can have a holiday for 
as little as £17 for eight days 
at a resort like Torquay, and 
for £15 7s. for a holiday of 
the same length at Ostend 
in Belgium. A two-week 
holiday by air to Greece 
costs £77. 

There are those of course 
who have the time and 
money to spend over £800 
on a tour round the world, 
but most people spend 
on average between £50 and 
£60 on a holiday abroad. 

Wind of Change 

In 100 years the fashion 
for seaside resorts has con¬ 
tinued, but in a different 
guise. No longer do people 
need to justify their delight 
in the sea on medical 
grounds nor to take a sur¬ 
reptitious dip from the 
privacy of their bathing 
machine. The wind of 
change that has brought 
in the social revolution of 
the last hundred years has 
also blown away the con¬ 
cept that leisure must have 
a moral value, and estab¬ 
lished that it is everyone’s 
right to h;ive a holiday. 
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THE THRILL OF H0LIDA YIHG ABROAD... 
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By BAIL. London to Paris 
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If you’re lucky enough, on a foreign holiday, to be 
there during a local festival, it’s a lot of fun 
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The wonderful Italian city of Venice, has been drawing 
holidaymakers from all over the world for centuries 


A trip up the mountain in a cable-car is a great experience, and 
a grand vantage-point for admiring the view. 



Spain has been a popular foreign country for holidaymakers from Britain 
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SPIC1ALLT 
FOB, GtlSUiS 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY SILENCER 

IN olden days, women who annoyed their neighbours by 
^ talking too much were put into a Scold’s Bridle. This 
was an iron contraption, fitted over the head and locked, and 
had a piece of metal which held the tongue down. 



Walsall Library assistants showing how the Scold's Bridle works 


The neighbours could then tell the offender exactly what they 
thought of her without being answered back! 

One such relic of the 16th century is now in the Public Library at 
Walsall, Staffordshire, where it is used only for amusement. 


LUCKY BREAK! 

Jr isn’t only pop stars who get 
all the lucky breaks, as 
Bernadette O’Gorman of Belfast 
recently found out. 

Bernadette, a teenage bank clerk, 
went to a dance at Portadown, 
where The Bachelors were appear¬ 
ing. Naturally, she wanted their 
autographs, but on the way down 
from the platform she slipped and 
broke her arm. 

Backstage, The Bachelors 
sympathised and promised to 
remember her. And they did. 
At home some time later, 
Bernadette received souvenirs and 
good wishes from the group. 

Although John is Bernadette’s 
favourite Bachelor, she says: “As 
a group, they’re the greatest.” 

NEW CAREER 

j\£aking a new career as a 
veterinary assistant at the 
Blue Cross Animal Hospital, 
Westminster, is 18-year-old Pauline 
Le Roy, from Middlesex. She is 



Pauline with invalid Tipsy 


seen with “Tipsy,” a cat who is 
recovering after a broken leg. . 

Pauline says of her new job: 
“It’s so worthwhile. I have never 
been happier in my life.” 


jgillllllllllllllliliSISTERSillllllllllllllillllLy 



•== “There! A real live = 

| piggy bank!" =| 
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HELPING THE 
HUNGRY 

Jnvitations to a dance, organised 
by the girls of Form Five-A at 
the Carolan Grammar School, 
Belfast, were sent to other grammar 
schools in the area. 

The girls aimed to hand £50 to 
the Freedom From Hunger 
Campaign after a dance at which 
the three groups who provided the 
beat were" The Catwalks, The 
Mystics, and The Ravens. This 
school is well known for its 
generous support for various 
charities. 

LONE GIRL 
TRUMPETER 

Jennifer Hudson, a 15-year-old 
Derby girl, was given a 
trumpet by her parents when the 
local youth orchestras had no 
pianist vacancies. Now Jennifer 
has become the only girl trumpeter 
in the 160-strong National Youth 
Orchestra, and is a 
member of four 
Derbyshire 
orchestras. 





AMERICAN-BORN Del 
^ Shannon’s lucky break 
came when a disc-jockey 
heard/ him sing and per¬ 
suaded Del to put some of 
his own compositions on 
tape. These were sent to a 
record company, which at 
once offered Del a contract. 

His debut disc was of a 
song he had written him¬ 
self— Runaway, which v/as a 


big hit on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Since then, among 
his EMI labels have been 
N\ary Jane, Handy Man and 
Do You Wanna Dance . 

Keep Sear chin —his latest 
record—soon reached the 
4 Top Ten 9 in Britain and 
appears likely to climb even 
higher. 

Del is 5 feet 10 inches, with 
brown hair and eyes. His 


favourite colours are red, 
black, and blue—in that 
order. He likes fruit and his 
favourite drink is milk. 
There are only two things 
he really dislikes—bad ser¬ 
vice, and people v/ho despise 
pop music without trying to 
understand it. His hobbies 
are fishing, boating, tenpin 
bowling, and football. 
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A LOOK 
NATURE 




Covered with oil, birds, like this guillemot, find it almost 
impossible to fly and feed Eric Hosking 


THE 
PLIGHT 
OF OILED 
BIRDS 


NOWADAYS, birds are not 
only up against the effects 
of poisonous agricultural 
chemicals; there is also the 
terrible death toll from waste 
oil dumped into the sea by 
tankers. This waste is the 
sediment or sludge left in the 
ship’s tanks when their cargo 
has been delivered. 

I have had quite a number of 
letters asking for more infor¬ 
mation about this threat to sea 
birds and waders in many parts 
of the world. 

Every year thousands of 
victims of oiling are found on 
our shores, and many more die 
without our knowing. What is 
it that happens? 


The tankers discharge waste 
oil into the open sea, and as 
tides and currents flow, this 
beastly, sticky film of muck is 
carried inshore. Birds get it all 
over their plumage, and those 
that survive are found on 
beaches in a helpless condition, 
unable to swim or fly—and, of 
course, equally unable to obtain 
food. 

As some indication of the 
numbers of deaths from one 
area only, it was estimated 
on reasonable evidence that on 
the North Cornish coast alone 
8,500 birds died in 1963. 

The birds affected include 
Guillemots, Gannets, Razorbills, 
and Gulls, as well as Sander- 
lings and other waders. 

The way in which the 
sufferers are affected may easily 
be imagined. Birds (especially 
water birds) depend upon the 
natural oil from special glands 
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for keeping their feathers water¬ 
proof. All birds dislike their 
plumage becoming dirty, and 
under normal conditions they 
preen regularly. This they can¬ 
not do when they become 
coated with a thick layer of 
mineral oil. 

What about first aid? Skilled 
rescue workers from the 
RSPCA and other welfare 
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bodies do all they can, but the 
numbers saved are compara¬ 
tively small and the treatment 
must be correct. It is no use 
if some novice, hoping to help, 
tries to get rid of the oily mess 
with petrol or detergent; these 
may clean off some of the oil, 
but in doing so they also 
remove any traces of the 
natural oils in the feathers. 

Forced Feeding 

Then again, it is one thing to 
clean the birds, but more is 
wanted than that. They must 
be kept warm and, if possible, 
induced to feed; or, failing that, 
be forcibly fed. Feeding is no 
easy task because some of the 
patients will refuse food, and 
forcible feeding must only be 
done by experienced workers. 

You see, the object is to be 
able to return the birds to their 
natural habitations in such a 
condition as to enable them to 
resume a normal life. 

This needs time. The birds 
must regain strength, and their 
feathers must renew their 
normal protection against water. 

So remember—if you come 
across any oiled birds, you 
should notify the nearest 
RSPCA officials at once. 

You may well ask whether 
anything is being done about 
the menace of waste oil. I 
hope to tell you more about this 
in my next article. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ROY GETS A 
ROCKET FROM 
CAPTAIN 
RENTON D.F.C. 

Senior Captain B.E.A; 
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picture 

serial 


Presenting another of the most famous 
of Shakespeare’s plays in a special way 


Part 

Six 



Romeo and Juliet had 
to marry secretly because 
of the hostility between 
their families. On the 
day of the wedding Romeo 
urn forced to kill Juliet*s 
cousin , Tybalt. For this , 
Romeo was banished from 
Verona. 

Later , not kno wing 
Juliet to be married , her 
father insisted she take 
Count Paris as her 
husband. Distressed , 

Juliet asked help of the 
Friar who had married 
her to Romeo. 

The Friar thought of 
a plan. He gave Juliet a 
liquid to drink that would 
make her appear dead. 
She would , he told her , 
then be taken to the 
family tomb. Meanwhile , 
Romeo would be told and 
would be waiting at 
Juliet's side when she 
awoke. 

But the Friar's plan 
went awry and Romeo a 
was not told of the mock 
funeral. He uyw brought 
news of Juliet's death by 
a messenger who really 
believed it . . . 


I. The news reached Romeo before the Friar 
could send his own messenger telling Romeo 
of the plan for uniting him with Juliet. Knowing 
nothing of the Friar’s arrangements, Romeo 
was shocked and desolate at the thought of 
having to live without Juliet, and he decided 
to take his own life. But first he wanted to 
see her once more. 



2. He remembered a chemist’s shop in Mantua, whose empty shelves advertised its owner’s 
poverty. Romeo knew that the penalty for selling poison was death, but he felt sure that 
an offer of gold would overcome the chemist’s reluctance. It did, and Romeo left the shop 
with sufficient poison to kill him quickly—and another twenty men like him. 

Despite his banishment from Verona, he set off immediately, determined to visit Juliet 
in the tomb and then to drink the poison and die betide her. 
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3. On reaching Verona 
that night, Romeo at 
once set about prising 
open the door of 
Juliet’s tomb. While 
he was doing so, Count 
Paris appeared. Sad¬ 
dened at the loss of 
Juliet, he had come 
to bring her flowers. 

Knowing that Romeo 
belonged to a family 
which was hostile to 
Juliet’s, the Count im¬ 
mediately challenged 
him. In vain Romeo 
warned the Count not 
to provoke him, re¬ 
minding him of the 
fate of Tybalt who now 
lay dead — killed by 
Romeo. 


5. Until then, Romeo had not known who 
his opponent was. Now, as he looked 
closer, he recognised the man as the one 
chosen to be Juliet’s husband. Feeling the 
Count to have been a kindred spirit in his 
love for Juliet, Romeo thought it fit that 
he, too, should be buried inside the tomb, 
which he noY/ opened. 
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6. Sadly, Romeo leaned over Juliet and was amazed to see hardly 
any change in her expression. She lay looking fresh and beautiful 
as ever—as though in a deep sleep. In fact she was only asleep, 
but Romeo believed her to be dead and kissed her for the last 
time, taking his sad leave of her. 
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Stalin, Marconi. Hitler, President Sukarno, 
Captain Cook, General Franco, George 
Washington, etc., etc. In all 20 world 
famous figures. This super offer quite free 
to introduce you to the Sterling Stamp Club 
(admission free-many advantages). 

Just send 4^d. stamp and ask to see a 
selection of our Commonwealth and Foreign 
stamps on 10 days’ Approval. 

Please tell your parents. 
STERLING STAMP SERVICE 
(Dept. CN.121), Lancing, Sussex 



GREAT 
BRITAIN 

FREE 

To A11 Collectors Who 
Send For Approvals 

_ Tell your Parents^ _ __ _ 

Please send 50 G.B. Stamps an<fj] 
‘‘ Approvals for which I enclose 6d. postage. 

II Name....... 

Address. II 

II . II 

jj AVON STAMPS (Dept. AN3), Diss, Norfolk 



STAMP COUECIORS 

SEND FOR THIS 
FABULOUS 

COLLECTION AND OUR 
APPROVALS TODAY. Tell your Parents. 

j^CometSales <CN3TNorwieh,NOR02r 

■ SEND 100 B.E. AND APPROVALS FOR 
WHICH I ENCLOSE 6d. POSTAGE. 


| Name,..., 
j Address., 


TRIANCLE STAMPS 



► uim 

[free 


► Send 3d. postage and request Approval 4 
T selection. (Please tell your parents.) a 

► ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE (C) 1 

P 51 Grosvenor Road, Epsom, Surrey ^ 


5 MALAYA FREE to every- nAPlfCTC 
one ordering one of these rflUiLld 


50 diff. 

Brazil 1/6 
Bulgaria 1/6 
Lux’bourg3/6 
Egypt 2/6 
Portugal 1/6 
Swiss 2/■ 


100 diff. 

China 1/6 

Japan 4/6 

N. Zealand 10/- 
Poland 4/6 

Russia 6/6 

Spain 2/9 

Please tell your parents. 

POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. C.W.O. List free. 
Battatamps M), 16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Snrrcj 


500 diff, 
Austria 25/- 
China 14/- 
Br. Emp. 18/- 
France 35/- 
Germany 17/6 
Hungary 20/- 


rnrr great Britain i96irnrr 
NICE EUROPA SET Of 3 VALS DICC 

(Catalogued at 3/6 Per Set) 

To all who ask to see my Great Britain or 
Colonial Approvals or both —please state 
which, 3d. stamp for postage. 

Plemse tell your Parents . 

J. B. STAMP SERVICE 

21 CADOGAN GARDENS, CHURCH END, 
FINCHLEY, LONDON, N.3 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

FREE Thls scarce TURKISH 
™ . label sent FREE to all those 

H sending 3d. for our 

MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 

P/eose tell your parents 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON, WC1 




WOODLAND 
LIFE 
STAMPS 

Old Badger 
offers this 
super new 
gift to al! 
applying to 
jointheYoung 
BadgersStamp 
Club. For 
membership 
details and 
free gift just 
send A{6. 
stamp and ask 
to see a selec- 
t io n of my 
Common¬ 
wealth and 
Foreign stamps on 10 days’ approval. 

(Please tell parents.) 

Old Badger (C9) J Badgers House, 
South Street, Lancing, Sussex. 



OVER 

200 

STAMPS 

PLUS 

THE FAMOUS PENNY BLACK 

t CAPE TRIANGULAR FACSIMILES 

The famous 1840 British “PENNY BLACK” 
and 1853 “CAPE TRIANGULAR” facsimiles 
(orginals worth about £45) plus a genuine 
dealer’s mixture of 200 unsorted stamps 
(Catalogued over 30/-) all ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Just ask to see our New Approvals, 
and enclose 3d. for postage. 

Please tell your Parents. 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (DEPT. CN6) 
Eastrington, GOOLE, Yorks. 



O.K./ So Now 
you've seen a 
Cat Laugh ! 


He’s pleased be¬ 
cause he knows 
about our mag¬ 
nificent offer. 


3 Values of these beautiful Polish Cats 

FREE 

to all stamp collectors. Al/ you have 
to do is send for our Approvals Nowt 
Please tell your parents. 

BECCLES STAMP CO. (BN3) BECCIES, SUFFOLK 


GREAT BRITAIN 

2/6, 5/- & 10/- (cat. 6/3) FREE 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior used British Colonial Approvals 
enclosing 4$d. in stamps lor postage and 
parents’ permission. Overseas Applications 
Invited. 

(1 I ADPUCD * Litchfield Way, 
Ui Li nnutlCn Broxbourne, Herts. 


ALL IVEW APPLICANTS 

sending 41d. postage and requesting our 
Approvals may choose one of these 

FREE GIFTS 

50 Commonwealth □ 10 Australia □ 

Do not forget your name and address. 
(U.K. only.) Please tell your Parents. 

niAMA KING (CN47), 18a Church St., 
Ulflllfl MRU Walton-on-Thames, Sy. 


FREE ! 

50 world stamps (including diamond 
and triangular) to all genuine appli¬ 
cants for super discount approvals. 

Please Tell Your Parents. 

Send 3d. stamp to: 

C. D. CHEEK, 29 Bromyard Crescent, 
Paulsgrove, Portsmouth. 


350 MIXED STAMPS FREE 

when you first apply for our 
approvals, and enclose 6d. postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

N. P. STAMP CO., 
“Shenstone,” Wimborne Road, 
Lychett Mat ravers, Poole, Dorset. 


SALE OF STAMP 
COLLECTION 

by approval booklets 
Stamps at { catalogue price. Real bar¬ 
gains. Write, with parents’ permission to 

Miss W. L. Eastwood, 

4 Thomas Close, Houghton, 
Leicestershire 


WORLD OF STAMPS 

MONSTERS FROM POLAND 


COME of the most attractive stamps of recent years have been 
^ those from Poland featuring animals, birds, insects, and 
reptiles. Since 1960 the Polish Post Office has issued ten such 
series, totalling over a hundred stamps, all large-size and in 
full colour. 


Very popular, for instance, were 
the ten stamps showing different 
breeds of dogs and the companion 
series of cats. The grass-snake, 
the crested newt, and the slow- 
worm were among the reptiles 
featured in another series. 

The latest series, issued in 
Poland this month, is likely to be 
just as popular. It comprises ten 
stamps each depicting a different 
prehistoric animal. 

Most of those chosen are 
dinosaurs. Their name is derived 
from two Greek words meaning 
“terrible lizard/’ and the stamps 
show creatures which certainly 
merit that name. 


The 90-grozy value features the 
stegosaurus, an armour-plated 
dinosaur with a row of large bony 




flaps along its spine. Spikes on 
its tail could be used as a weapon 
against any enemies which its 
size—up to 30 feet—did not 
frighten away. 

Other values depict the bronto¬ 
saurus and a flying reptile, the 
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On the 1.15-zloty stamp is the 
brachiosaurus, one of the largest 
animals which ever lived. It 
measured up to 90 feet from head 
to tail and weighed as much as 
50 tons. 

As the stamp shows, the 
brachiosaurus spent rriost of its 
time in water and was a plant- 
eater. 
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Answer the clues below, and 
the first and third horizontal 
lines will form the names of 
two famous painters. 

Close attention. Sign of a 
future event. Title. Cries. 
Revolve. Boy’s name. Union. 
Woman. Consumes. 


FLOWERS IN 
RHYME 

Name five flowers which rhyme 
with the words below . 

Clocks, hoes, copy, silly, lazy. 

| Answers to puzzles are on page 15 | 



Pictured here is the 1.50-zloty 
stamp, showing daffodils. Tulips, 
roses, irises, and carnations appear 
on other values. 

JPlowers are also to be seen on 
two new stamps from Canada. 
These are part of a series showing 
the coats-of-arms and floral 
emblems of the Canadian 
provinces. One stamp honours 
Nova Scotia, whose flower is the 
trailing ^rbutus, or mayflower. 
'■v-z'V'V/ 


pterodactyl. Although the stamps 
are in full colour, the colouring 
is* only guesswork, for our know¬ 
ledge of these prehistoric monsters 
comes from bones and fossils 
discovered by archaeologists. At 
least this new Polish series will 
encourage collectors to learn more 
about the earlier inhabitants of 
our Earth. 

If a mint set proves too 
expensive to buy, used sets ought 
to be available in a few weeks, 
probably at a cost of about 2s. 6d. 

Garden flowers provide the 
subject of yet another new series 
of Polish stamps. On these the 
colours are authentic, and some 
of the blooms are as bright and 
gay as those on seed-packets! 



lAN ADA- 

The other, pictured here, shows 
the coat-of-arms of New Brunswick 
and the province’s flower, the 
purple violet. 

'J’he First Day Cover with the 
misprinted 6d. Forth Road 
Bridge stamp (pictured in the CN 
for 16th January) realised £380 
when sold by Harmer’s, the 
London auctioneers. Its owner, 
Colin Sherriff, of Dunfermline, 
was there to see it sold. 


ANALOGIES j 

Vienna is to Austria as. |j 

is to Greece. II 

Four gills are to one pint as || 

four pecks are to one . ^ 

Pride is to lions as.is E 

to stars. |e 

Paris is to the River Seine as §j 

Rome is to the River. = 

Five sides are to a pentagon E 
as nine sides are to ....... = 

EAT, WEAR, OR ( 
PLAY ? | 

What would you do with each = 
of the following — eat, wear, or E 
play it ? |[ 

Sauerkraut, Bolero, tuba, E 
chasuble, marimba. = 

ALL THE SAME ( 

Can you guess what these five E 
names have in common, and = 
also say where they are? = 

Tagus, Darling, Po, Yangtse- 5 
kiang, Don. = 


Answers to puzzles are on page 15 
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N/e wanted to get to America 
to join his sea-captain father in 
Boston. But his grandfather 
thought he ought to stay in 
England to finish his schooling. 

A Boston vessel put into the 
English seaport where Nye was 
Jiving with his grandfather. 
Aboard it was a Mr. Willet, who 
wanted to take Nye back to 
America. 

Nye’s grandfather refused to 
let him go. So Nye climbed out 
of the window when he was being 
kept in after school ... 

2. The Message 
of Mystery 

l^YE’S heart stood still while 
^ he listened for someone to 
cry, “You, there ! What are you 
up to ?” But no such cry came. 
On his hands and knees he picked 
his >vay beneath the bushes along 
the side of the building. Reaching 
its end, he darted across a walk 
to a line of bushes that would 
screen him from the boys on the 
playing field. 

Now he could run, because his 
cover curved down to the stone 
pillars and iron gates of the main 
entrance to the school grounds. 
The gates were open. He slipped 
through and continued to run 
until he was in the streets of the 
town, far enough from the school 
to be safe. 

He did not even notice the 
closed carriage that had been 
standing in the road 50 yards 
from the gates; he did not see it 
start up when he appeared. 

Panting, he reached the harbour. 
And there, out in the roadstead, 
lay the Griffin, with barges beside 
her taking off cargo. 

For a long time Nye stayed on 
the wharves, staring at the ship, 
knowing what he wanted to do, 
but with no idea as to how he 
could possibly do it. If only she 
had moved in alongside a wharf 
to discharge her cargo, so that 
perhaps he could find Mr. Willet 
and talk to him ! But there she 
lay, far out, aloof and inaccessible. 

In the end there was nothing 
to do but turn away with a heavy 
heart and trudge home to his 
grandfather’s house. Now he 
would have to face the unpleasant¬ 
ness which inevitably awaited him 
there. 

“Hi ! Wait up there !’’ 

The nasal voice belonged to a 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

(P. 4) Crossword Puzzle : 1 Barnacle. 

5 Acme. 7 Dealer. 9 Arable. 10 Usher. 
II Uranus. 13 Pea. 14 Normal. 
J7Trains. 20 Aye. 21 Affect. 22 Queer. 
24 Eskimo. 25 Pestle. 27 Stag. 
>28 Monument. DOWN : 1 Bedouin. 
2 Nil. 3 Carp. 4 Evacuate. 5 Alabama. 

6 Evens. 8 Abhor. 12 Urn. 13 Plat¬ 
form. 15 Off. 16 Meeting. 18 Inert. 
19 Serpent. 21 Abets. 23 Spin. 26 Sum. 
(P. 6) : CN Chess Club : 1 QxRPch 
KxQ. 2 R-R3mate. 

(P.14): Painters E|° wers in Rh > mc : 
- y - Phlox; rose; poppy; 

lily ; daisy. Analo- 
■ gies: Athens; bushel; 
galaxy; Tiber; 
nonagon. Eat, Wear, 
Or Play ? Wear it, 
a sash ; play it, a brass instrument ; 
eat it, pickled cabbage ; wear it, a 
priest’s garment ; play it,.- a type of 
xylophone. All the Same : They are 
all rivers—fn Portugal, Australia, 
Italy, China, and Russia. 


Pose a Puzzle : 
CONSTABLE 
AMAOULOAA 
REMBRANDT 
ENESNNDYS 
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Continuing our great new serial of adventure and mystery . . . 

food, Nye felt a rush of renewed 
confidence. All he had to do now 
was pass the time until it was safe 
to slip out of the house, and to 
do nothing in the meantime that 
would arouse the slightest 
suspicion. 

To begin with, then, he must 
obey his grandfather's orders. 
Quickly undressing and pulling on 
his nightshirt, he blew out his 
lamp and sat down on the window 
seat, ready to leap into bed at the 
first sound of a footstep in the 
hall. 

The moon had risen now, not 
quite as full as last night’s, but 
still extremely bright. Too bright, 
in fact, to suit a boy who hoped 
to sidle inconspicuously down 
through the streets of the town 
to the waterfront at an hour when 
young boys were not supposed’to 
be abroad. 


big; lanky, boy with a straw- 
coloured hank of hair that fell 
down over unfriendly eyes. Nye 
swung around, dropped his satchel, 
and put his back to a wall, ready 
to fight if he had to. 

“Never mind making fists,” said 
Ihe boy with an accent that 
sounded familiar, but not British. 
“I’ve got a message ter give yer, 
that’s all. If yer want to go ter 
America, be on India Wharf across 
from the Queen’s Tar at midnight 
tonight! That’s all.” 

Nye’s chest felt ready to burst. 

“Tonight?” he exclaimed. 

“That’s what I said, didn't 17” 

“She sails in the morning?” 

“First breath o’ wind, she does. 
Know where India Wharf is, don’t 
yer? ” 

“ Yes, and the Queen’s Tar, too ! 
Who told you to tell me? ” 

The boy sniffed contemptuously. 
“That’s fer me to know and you 

“ You are staying here, sir! ” 

Grandfather Kendrick 
thundered at Nye. 


from his jowls like scrubby bushes 
from a cliffside, was enough to 
tell Nye what his grandfather had 
to say even before he said it. 

“Dr. Rixby sent Mr. Snodgrass 
to call on me at the bank not an 
hour ago,” Grandfather Kendrick 
said. “I was utterly astounded 
to hear what you had done. What 
possible explanation do you have 
for your conduct?” 

by 

SCOTT CORBETT 


Nye took a deep breath. 

“I had to go, sir,” he said. 
“Why? Where did you go?” 
“To the harbour, sir.” 

“The harbour?” Grandfather 
Kendrick made a show of astonish¬ 
ment, but the way his eyes 



to guess. India Wharf—Queen's 
Tar—midnight tonight, that’s all.” 

And with that he turned on his 
heel—which was bare and 
extremely dirty—and strode away. 

Scarcely able to breathe, Nye 
picked up his satchel and walked 
on blindly, moving solely by 
instinct. Stopping in the door¬ 
way of a draper's shop, his head 
spinning with questions, he tried 
to think matters through. What 
should he do? Should he go back 
to his grandfather’s house at all ? 

Yes, he had to go back. He 
couldn’t dodge around the streets 
until midnight. If he didn't 
appear at home, his grandfather 
would turn out half the town to 
search for him. and he would be 
found. 

There was nothing to do but 
go home—for the present. If 
only he hadn’t got into trouble at 
school! But there was no use 
in crying over spilt milk. Now 
only one thing mattered : escape, 
tonight. Somehow he would have 
to manage it. 

O NE glance at the granite-like 
set of his grandfather’s jaw, 
with the whiskers standing out 


narrowed showed that he was not 
altogether surprised. “Why did 
you go there?” 

“ 1 only wanted to see the 
American ship, sir.” 

“The GriffinV ’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Only see her? Is that all you 
wanted to do?” Grandfather 
Kendrick demanded. “Didn't you 
have some ridiculous notion in 
your head of trying to slip aboard 
her and stow away ? Isn't that 
why you ran off down to the 
harbour?” 

Nye said nothing. 

He had thought of this course 
of action, to be sure, but had put 
it aside as being stupid, even if it 
had been possible. His grand¬ 
father would have known exactly 
where to look for him. He would 
have been discovered long before 
the ship sailed. But then, slipping 
aboard had seemed an impossi¬ 
bility, anyway. How could he 
reach the ship as long as she lay 
at anchor far out in the harbour? 

Grandfather Kendrick stopped 
pacing fo plant' himself in front 


of Nye and thunder down at him 
again. 

“I should dislike,” he said, “to 
think that any grandson of mine 
would attempt any scheme so 
harebrained and so certain x of 
failure. There's not a man on 
the wharves of this town would 
dare row you out to her. A score 
of them would report it to me 
at once if any of those Yankee 
scoundrels had the audacity to let 
you set foot in their longboat. 
You arc staying here, sir, until 
such time as your father sets forth 
some better arrangement than he 
did on this, occasion, and you had 
best make-up your mind to. it. 
Now you will go to your room, 
and tomorrow we shall decide 
what’s to be done about your 
disgraceful performance at school. ” 

Nye was only too glad to be 
dismissed. He was terrified lest 
his grandfather should somehow 
get wind of the secret he was 
trying to keep locked tight in his 
mind. 

Once in his room, he spent 
some time thinking about the few 
possessions he should take with 
him, but he dared not actually 
gather them together 
yet. He supposed he 
would go without his 
supper '"that night as 
his first punishment, 
and tried to forget 
how hungry he was. 
At his window he 
watched the dusk 
settle over the fields 
and the distant sea. 

His door opened 
and Cook came in, 
carrying a tray. 

Close that door, 
quickly.” she muttered 
with a guilty air. 

Nye hurried to 
obey, and rushed 
back to inspect with 
sparkling eyes the 
sturdy slice of roast 
beef, piping hot boiled 
potatoes and slices of 
well-buttered bread. 

“Master said you 
were to have the 

barest bite to eat and 

go straight to bed,” Cook 
announced severely. “I’ve brought 
you a bit more than you were 
supposed to have, so tuck into it 
and put it out of sight.” 

N YE went straight to work and 
Cook watched approvingly as 
lie mopped the last drop of gravy 
from his plate with the last 

morsel of bread and popped it 

into his mouth. 

“No-one could look at that 
plate and say for sure it had even 
had bread on it. let alone any¬ 
thing more,” she declared. “That 
ought to leave you feeling better. 
Now off to bed !” 

Nye smiled up at her gratefully 
and longed to say something 
special to this good woman. He 
wanted at least to say goodbye. 
But of course that was the last 
thing he could do. 

Impulsively he reached out and 
touched her plump hand as she 
started to pick up the tray. 

“Thank you. Cook." he said 
earnestly. “Thank you very 
much.” 

“Well, now!” Cook said. She 
went out looking pleased. 

Fortified by the unexpected 


WAITING was the worst part 
** of all. There was nothing 
he could do to pass the time, 

because he dared not make a 
sound or show a light. Once he 
stretched out on the bed and grew 
almost drowsy—and sprang up in 
horror as he realised he had 
nearly dropped off to sleep. 
The thought of waking in the 
morning to find that the Griffin 
had sailed without him was 
enough to make him pace the 
room in a frenzy of fear. 

After an eternity a distant clock 
struck at last. The town clock. 
One . . . two ... three . . . 

Nine! Only nine o'clock, after 
all this endless waiting! The 
thought of another hour of it 
seemed more than he could bear, 
and yet he knew it would be fool¬ 
hardy to leave any sooner, before 
his grandfather had had a chance 
to get soundly to sleep. 

Outside, at the end of the hall, 
the stairs creaked. Nye flew into 
bed, pulled the covers up around 
his neck, and settled himself on 
his side with his cheek crammed 
against his pillow. He forced him¬ 
self to breathe as calmly as 
possible, and hoped he gave a 
convincing picture of sleep. 

Grandfather Kendrick came 
quietly across the room. Nye half 
believed the stern old man would 
be able to read his guilty thoughts. 
He could sense his grandfather 
standing above him, and he knew 
he must be looking down at him. 

There were many things Nye 
might have expected, but he had 
not expected gentleness. Yet the 
gentleness of the hand that passed 
awkwardly over his spiky, tangled 
hair was unmistakable. Nye heard 
a deep breath, like a troubled 
sigh, and then Grandfather 
Kendrick turned away and went 
quietly out again. 

In the semi-darkness of the 
moonlit room Nye sat up in bed, 
and a feeling of affection for his 
grandfather swept over him like 
a warm wave. He might never 
see him again ! 

In another instant he might have 
called out to him, but then the. 
mood of the moment was shattered 
by a slight but ominous sound. 

T HE footsteps went their 
appointed way, and the stair¬ 
case at the end of the hall creaked 
once again. Nye stared across the 
room at his door, then sprang out 
of bed and tiptoed to it. Care¬ 
fully, striving to make not a 
sound, he tried It. 

It was locked ! 

To be continued 
© Scott Corbett, 196$ 
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BIG NETBALL 
TOURNAMENT 
AT THE PALACE 

'T'HE annual International 
A Netball Tournament takes 
place at the Crystal Palace 
National Recreation Centre on 
Saturday. The home countries 
—England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Northern Ireland—will compete 
in a series of matches during 
both morning and afternoon. 

Captaining England will be Mrs. 
Jean Heath, only 'remaining 
member of the side ; which 
represented the country in the 
1963 World Tournament. A house¬ 
wife, with two children, Mrs. 


Emblem of 
the All 
England 
Netball 
Association 


Heath plays‘ “regularly for the 
Surrey county team, as well as 
for two clubs. ‘ 

Playing international netball for 
the first time will be Joyce 
Wheeler (Surrey) and Janet Ward 
(Essex). Janet' may be better 
known as tennis player Janet 
Kemp, who a few years' ago 
reached the semi-final of Junior 
Wimbledon. There are two other 
Surrey players in * the England 
team—Barbara Hammill and Ann 
Norvell—which is not surprising, 
since the county has been 
champion of England for the past 
15 seasons. Completing the team 
are Joy Cooper (Middlesex) and 
Betty Galsworthy (Warwickshire). 

Proud Record 

England ..are .proud of their 
record of never ; having been 
beaten by a home country-only 
Australia, the World Champions, 
and New Zealand have succeeded 
in doing this since international 
netball was introduced in 1949. 
Even a team which^ combined the 
best players from Scotland, Wales, 
and Northern Ireland “could riot 
beat England in 1963. So, with 
each country eager to be the first 
to beat the home team, there 
should be some very exciting 
matches on Saturday. a.b. 


KEEPING AN EYE ON 
YOUNG TENNIS STARS 

COMETHING new is being introduced into British tennis 
this season—a system of recording the progress of young 
players. A “Biographical and Match Play ” record card is to 
be kept for every under-21 tournament player in Britain. 

These record cards, the idea of 
the NestJd Tennis Foundation, will 
be : available to the Lawn Tennis 
Association and all County 
Associations, and so should serve 
to give greater incentive to the 
young player eager to make a 
mark in the tennis world. Mr. 

Dan Maskell, training manager of 
the LTA, says: 

“I feel that the keeping of 
accurate record cards listing a 
player’s major results will mean 
that they will be playing under 
pressure in every match, and this 
helps to develop match tempera¬ 
ment. It means that every match 
result is on record. This tends 
to be in line with the introduction 
of the seeds being announced for. 
the first time at the last Junior 
Championships of Great Britain.” 

Many young players are now 
preparing for the Nestle National 
Tennis Ch a mpi o n s h i ps—the 
world’s biggest—which this year- 
have been enlarged to provide ten 
events. There will now be events 
for players under 14, under 16, 
under 18, and. under 21, as well 
as the very popular “Schools 



THE REUTER TROPHY 

The Reuter Trophy is presented 
to the winner of the special 
match between the champions 
of the Girls' Schools section 
and the Under 18 event. This 
was wor^ in last year's Nestle 
championships by Janet Buck- 
horn (see below), who beat 
Pepy Munsfow 



Janet, 17-year-old of the Mary Datchelor Girls' School in south¬ 
east London, receives the Schools’trophy from Ken Rosewall, 
the famous Australian tennis player 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 


Ladders ” tournament. Last year’s 
championships attracted 14,000 
players.. . v " ‘. . 

The prize structure, already the 
most attractive in Britain, has also 
been increased, and more than 400 
young people will receive prizes 
ranging from equipment and 
coaching grants to overseas train¬ 
ing. In addition, £500 worth of 
equipment will be presented to 
schools for results obtained in the 


tournament and for enthusiasm in 
playing tennis ladders during the 
summer term. 

It is from championships such 
as these that Britain’s stars of the 
future emerge. Readers will recall 
that C N issue dated 23rd January 
featured four young players— 
Gerald Battrick, Winnie Shaw, 
Colin Nicholls, and Pepy Munslow 
—who came to the fore after 
making their way in the Nestle 
Championships. 
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EVERYWHERE now, schools with space available are planning to 
have some form of swimming pool, whether it is of the permanent , 
glazed tiles type or the far less cosily “ prefabricated " affair. Cer¬ 
tainly the plastic pool , which can be set up where and when required , 
has solved a problem for many an education authority with a limited 
amount of money to spend . 

Some schools owe their pool to the help—financial and physical- 
given by parents' associations ; yet no matter how they come about , * 
swimming pools are just as essential as football pitches or tennis courts 
—more so, since being able to swim could save a life. So one can praise 
the realistic outlook on this problem which is being taken by Cardigan¬ 
shire's education authority. 

The Welsh county has seven secondary schools, and it is planned to 
provide each with a pool of its own during the next four or five years. 
Each will measure 49 feet long, 25 feet wide, and four feet deep ; and 
each will cost £1,500, not a small sum for a single item in a county 
which is by no means one of the wealthiest. # 

Dr. J. Henry Jones, Cardiganshire's Director of Education, said that 
similar types of pool had been inspected in Montgomeryshire, and they 
seem ideal for instruction in swimming for children up to the age of 15. 

That is the great value of the plastic pool ; it provides the opportunity 
of learning to swim—even in one's own garden. 

In direct contrast , Derby is to build itself a pool which will undoubtedly 
be a centre for important swimming events in a few years' time. The 
pool will be measured in metres instead of feet, thus conforming to 
international standard. It will be 33} metres long, so that three 
lengths will be just 100 metres, the distance of several international 
and championship events . The pool is to be built \at Derby's municipal 
sports ground, and it will be the only one of its kind in Britain. 

ft is good to see swimming getting the attention it deserves. 

The Sports Editor 


Jill Gives Up 
the Swim 

while on the subject of swimming, 
I’m sorry to learn that Jill Norfolk, 
110-yards backstroke champion, is 
retiring from international events. 
She will be sorely missed, for, apart 
from her qualities as a swimmer, 
Jill is a delightful girl who always 
manages to keep cheerful even at the 
tensest moment in an international 
competition. 


Free Transfer! 

robin joyce, 13-year-old of Purley, 
Surrey, is a keen Spurs supporter, 
and has rightly taken me to task for 
writing that Alan Gilzean was 
formerly with Dundee United (issue 
dated 6th February). Thank you, 
Robin; you are right,. of course, 
Alan joined Spurs from Dundee. 

Sorry about that; and who am I, 
anyway, to pass £72,000 Alan from 
Dundee to Dundee United on a free 
transfer! 




THE NESTLE 
NATIONAL TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Sanctioned by the L.T.A.) 

Generous allowances towards travelling expenses. 
prizes include overseas tournament play, coaching and 
equipment 

OPEN EVENTS 

For individuals under 21 in four age groups. Under 14, 
Under 16, Under 18, Under 21. Closing date May 3 

SCHOOL EVENTS 

Big cash prizes for enthusiasm as well as ability. 

Closing date May 1 

For full details and entry forms write to:— 

The Nestle Sports Foundation. 

5-7 John Princes Street, W1. HYDe Park 1141 
















































